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eighty-seven,another thirty-three, and so on; but, so far as known evidence 
goes, every well-defined group of manuscripts has a demonstrated eighty- 
three. So far as the evidence goes, therefore, Jerome at least definitely sup- 
posed that Didymus was eighty-three years old in 392. If, however, Butler's 
chronology of Palladius is correct, and Palladius correct in giving age at 
death as eighty-five, it seems equally clear that Jerome was wrong in his 
impression. The whole matter hinges on the validity of Butler's chronology, 
which is accepted by Leipoldt, and probably by most scholars at the present 
time, as over against that of Preuschen, and anyone would be slow to ques- 
tion so thoroughly reasoned-out a scheme. At the same time, it must be 
confessed- that, on the face of it, and regarded as a matter of evidence, 
Jerome's statement becomes a positive evidence for the chronology of 
Preuschen, in that, if his chronology is accepted rather than that of Butler, 
all the circumstances and statements regarding this particular matter 
dovetail perfectly; Didymus was eighty- three in 392, as Jerome says; he 
died after Palladius had known him for ten years, which was, as Preuschen 
says, in 394; and in 394 he would have been, according to Jerome, eighty- 
five years old, which was, in fact, according to Palladius, his age at death. 
If Preuschen is right thus, Jerome and Palladius are both right; but if 
Butler is right, Jerome is mistaken. 

Ernest Cushing Richardson 
Princeton, N. J. 

RECENT BOOKS ON CHURCH HISTORY 

GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY 

Weingarten's Zeittafeln 1 is an old favorite with the students of church 
history, and in the present improved edition will be more welcome than ever. 
Dr. Arnold, the new editor, has brought the work down to the most recent 
times. When dates are disputed, he gives more than one, with the names 
of their respective advocates. He contributes an important appendix on the 
history of hymns, in which, however, he knows only those of the German 
language. He supplies a number of genealogical tables, which had been 
called for by the purchasers of the previous editions. The book is valuable, 
not only for its chronology, but also for its exact statements of the typical 
doctrines which have been held by individuals and schools. With all its 
excellences it is not faultless. It is somewhat lame when it enters England 
and America. For example, it mentions William Carey but once, and then 

1 Weingartens Zeittafeln und Uberblicke zur Kirchengeschichte. Sechste Auflage. 
Volstandig umgearbeitet und bis auf die Gegenwart fortgefUhrt. Von Carl Franklin 
Arnold. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. M. 4.80; geb. 5.80. 
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only to notice that he finished his translation of the Bible into Bengalee in 
1809, leaving us entirely ignorant of his great life and his significance as the 
pioneer of modern Protestant missions. Some things might be omitted 
without loss, and the space occupied with better materials. For instance, 
it is doubtful if the publication of Goethe's rather unclean novel, Selective 
Affinities, belongs to church history. There is an index, but it leaves out 
many things which it should include. Let us be thankful, however, for 
what the book supplies; and that is a rich treasury of facts and dates in 
the history of the church, carefully sifted, verified, and arranged. 

THE EARLY PERIOD 

The little book on Cyprian 3 which lies before us is one of a series entitled 
"Men of the Kingdom." It is the purpose of the editors of the series to 
make the volumes brief and strictly popular. The writer on Cyprian has 
fulfilled this purpose excellently. He has made good use of the sources, 
and also of the critical labors of Benson, Otto Ritschl, Goetz, and others. 
He is thoroughly Protestant in his interpretation of the history. His care- 
lessness of English grammar is his greatest defect. But his book is 
interesting in spite of this fault. 

The book of Dr. Wieland 3 is the first of a series entitled "Mensa und 
Confessio: Studien fiber den Altar der altchristlichen Liturgie." If its 
successors shall prove to be as learned and as impartial as this volume, the 
entire work will be of great value. It is something new for a Roman Catho- 
lic scholar to maintain propositions like the following: The Eucharist was 
not considered an offering by the apostles, or by the earliest Fathers. Nor 
had they any altar in the sense of a piece of liturgical furniture. When 
Paul and the apostolic fathers speak of an altar, they do not mean a con- 
crete altar, but Christ, or communion with God. We find neither offering 
nor altar, in the present sense of the words, before the second century. 
The author gives us several reproductions of paintings in the Catacombs 
to sustain his view. 

University of Chicago Franklin Johnson 

An interesting study of Justin Martyr's 4 doctrine concerning Christ, 
by a Jesuit priest, has the approbation of the superintendent of the order 
in Germany, and bears the imprimatur of the archbishop of Freiburg in 

* Cyprian: The Churchman. By John Alfred Faulkner. Cincinnati: Jennings 
'& Graham, 1906. 226 pages. $1. 

3 Der Altar der vorkonstantinischen Kirche. Von Franz Wieland. Munchen: 
Lentner. viii+167 pages. 

* Justms des Martyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus. By Alfred Leonhard Feder. 
Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1906. 303 pages. $2.60. 
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Baden. There are two quite distinct sides to this book — one historical 
and the other dogmatic, one mainly objective and characterized by much 
thoroughness and clearness, the other subjective and marked by loyalty 
to Catholic tradition. On its more theological side the book seems to 
be especially open to criticism. But before we notice this, we may give a 
moment's attention to one or two points which, though having plain signi- 
ficance for dogma, are chiefly historical in character. And first, in the 
assumption that the apostle Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 147), 
the almost unanimous conclusion of modern scholars is quietly ignored. 
How can a scientific writer set this aside without a word in justification of 
his own view? The importance of this question is greatly increased by 
the fact that a Pauline and apostolic authorship of Hebrews would lend 
weight to Justin's Logos-doctrine. 

Again, in establishing the statement that Justin drew the materials 
of his Logos-doctrine from the Old Testament, the author uses this lan- 
guage: "In the writings of the Old Testament a divine power reveals itself, 
coming forward more and more clearly as time passes, which under the 
various names 'Angel of God,' 'Messiah,' 'Wisdom,' and 'Word' 
stands as a self-manifesting personality by the side of Jehovah." This 
statement is open to objection in two points at least: first, that there is in 
the Old Testament a gradually increasing revelation of a divine power 
by the side of Jehovah; and, second, that such a divine power is ever revealed 
in the Old Testament under the name "Messiah." 

Again, it is noteworthy that the author, while allowing that John and Paul 
made use of the terminology of the gentile doctrine of the Logos, denies that 
they were influenced as to the thought (sachlich) by the Alexandrians. 

The author says: The Philonian Logos is not God in the proper sense 
of the term; the Christian Logos is a spiritual hypostasis, true Son 
of God and God. But the first part of this statement is questionable, and 
the second clearly goes beyond the New Testament. Again, the Philonian 
Logos is said to be only the instrument of Creation, while the Christian Logos 
created the world. Here also we must say that the New Testament is mis- 
represented, for in that God is always the creator, the Logos never. Creation 
is sometimes said to be through the Logos, never by him. Finally, it is said 
that the Alexandrian Logos could have assumed a body only in a docetic 
sense, while the Christian Logos became true man. But it does not appear 
from anything that the author says about Philo's doctrine that the Logos 
as he conceived of it could not have become man. Thus the author's 
attempt to show the New Testament's real independence of Alexandrian 
influence in the matter of the Logos is not satisfactory. 
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Thus much for the more historical side of the book. When we turn 
to its more theological character, we are less able to go with the author. 
Let one or two points be cited in illustration of this phase of the book. The 
heading of the second part of the book carries the thought that Justin had 
a definite doctrine of the Trinity. This is indeed Feder's view, but he 
hardly removes the difficulties in the way of holding it. Note Apology, 
1, 6, where Justin mentions angels between the Son and the Spirit as equally 
with them worthy of worship, and his view that the whole Logos appeared 
in Jesus, while only a part has appeared in other men. 

It is admitted that Justin did not teach the essential equality of the 
three persons of the Trinity. He is regarded as a subordinationist. By 
what standard is he tried ? Ostensibly by that of the New Testament, but 
really by that of the Nicene Council. "In the New Testament," Feder 
says, "the dogma of the most holy Trinity came to the clear knowledge of 
men: it was plainly taught that there are three in God, and that all three 
are God" (p. 116). But he does not establish this statement. He takes 
its truth for granted. 

The foregoing remarks have perhaps indicated the quality of the book 
before us. The final criticism to be made upon it is the criticism to which 
all theological writings are open whose authors accept the authority of the 
church as supreme. If one believes at the outset and is bound to maintain 
that the Nicene Council gave a final theological interpretation of the 
Scripture teaching about Jesus Christ, one is thereby rendered incompetent 
to investigate that teaching in a historical manner. To one who holds this 
position theological progress is forever impossible. 

George H. Gilbert 

Northampton, Mass. 



THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

A valuable contribution to what is known of Johannes Scottus is found 
in the second number of the new series of mediaeval Latin texts, 5 issued 
under the general editorial supervision of Professor Traube, Munich, who 
in a brief introduction emphasizes, as he has done more fully in many 
valued writings in the past, the varied interest and importance of the 
Latin philology of the Middle Ages. 

Professor Rand edits in a text of fifty pages the commentary of Johannes 
Scottus to the following of the Opuscula sacra of Boethius: Tractatus I, 

s Quellen und Untersuchimgen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters. Her- 
ausgegeben von Ludwig Traube. Band I, Heft II. Johannes Scottus, von Edward 
Kennard Rand. Munchen: Beck, 1906. x+106 pages. M. 6. 
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De trinitate; Tractatus II, III, Ad Sanctum Iohannem; Tractatus V, 
Contra Eutichen el Nestorium. This commentary, recognised as the work 
of a man versed in grammar and dialectics, acquainted with Greek, and of 
considerable independence in his theological thought, had been assigned 
by other scholars, especially Schepss, to the period of Johannes; but 
Rand in his prolegomena seems to prove clearly, even in the face of some 
apparent obstacles, that the author is no other than Johannes himself. 
If it is admitted that it was written about 870, when, near the close of his 
life, he was seeking to escape the odium of heterodoxy, certain inconsistencies 
with the bolder speculation of the De divisione naturae and other earlier 
works seem not unnatural. The extensive use made of the commentary 
is shown by the fact that it is known to us in at least ten manuscripts, 
dating from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, in five of which it is an inde- 
pendent work, while in the others it appears in the form of marginal or 
interlinear glosses. To us its great interest lies in the proof it affords of 
the influence of Boethius upon the development of the theological thought 
of the Middle Ages, while also making evident the position of Johannes 
Scottus as the forerunner of scholasticism. 

The last twenty pages Rand devotes to a study of Remigius of Auxerre 
as a commentator upon Boethius, and edits, by way of illustration, the most 
valuable portion of his glosses, those on Tractatus IV, De fide catholica, 
which evidently was not found in the manuscript annotated by Johannes. 
To its service in filling this gap was due, undoubtedly, the popularity of 
Remigius' work. It was clearly not much later than that of Johannes, by 
whom Remigius was greatly influenced, while at the same time he showed 
himself more jealous of his reputation for orthodoxy, and perhaps more 
fond of those puerile discussions so characteristic of later scholasticism. 

The typographical appearance of the volume is most attractive, and 
the clear form of the critical apparatus is to be commended. 

Edward A. Bechtel 
University of Chicago 



While the Council of Basle was in session, Charles VII, of France, 
complained that Martin V and Eugenius VI were partial to the English 
and foreigners generally. As early as 1432 he decreed that all incumbents 
to benefices must be agreeable to himself and be subjects of his kingdom. 
But in 1438 he caused a profound and lasting sensation by ordaining the 
celebrated Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. The main provisions of this 
Pragmatic Sanction are as follows: first, general councils are superior in 
authority to the Pope ; second, churches and abbeys are to elect their own 
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heads; third, the payment of annats, etc., is forbidden; fourth, papal bulls 
in France are subject to the scrutiny and approval of the king. It is easy 
to see how this ordinance of Charles was startling, and how it became an 
important factor in the later reformatory movement in France. It is a 
matter of much interest that the committee on the archives of religious 
history in France have thought it worth while to take up this very important 
document and make it the subject of 192 closely printed pages. The 
work 6 has been admirably done by M. Noel Valois, a member of the French 
Institute. 

There are four chapters, whose headings will give the reader an idea of 
the scope of the volume. These headings are as follows: "Le regime 
anteneur;" "Le regime institue" en 1438;" "L' application de la Prag- 
matique;" "Les nouveaux projects de Concordat." To these chapters is 
an addition of " Pieces relatives a l'histoire de la Pragmatique sanction de 
Bourges." These pieces cover 288 pages. The entire work thus consists 
of 480 pages. 

There is a good alphabetical index. 

J. W. Moncrief 

The University op Chicago 



Casarius von Heisterbach was a Cistercian monk of the thirteenth 
century who attained a certain prominence as a writer on theological sub- 
jects. From several of his works Koeniger has brought together the sub- 
stance of his teaching concerning the confessional.' The result is a clear 
exposition of the theory and practice as they obtained in Germany in the 
Middle Ages. 

Did Pope Honorius III grant full absolution to all Catholics who should 
enter, reverently and penitently, the church now commonly known as the 
Portiuncula? Sabatier, in the first edition of his Life of St. Francis, 
answered this question in the negative; but he changed his opinion and 
answered it in the affirmative in his second edition. Dr. Kirsch, the author 
of this small treatise, 8 began his study of the subject with a prepossession in 
favor of the affirmative, but changed his view to the negative in the course 
of his researches. The little book which we have from his pen tells us 
why in a few pages of cogent argument. 

6 Histoire de la Pragmatique sanction de Bourges sous Charles VII. Par Noel 
Valois. Paris: Picard. cxcii+288 pages. Fr. 10. 

^ Die Beicht nock C&sarius von Heisterbach. Von Albert Michael Koeniger. 
Munchen: Lentner, 1906. x+107 pages. M. 2.40. 

8 Der Portiunkula-Ablass: Eine kritisch-historische Studie. Von Peter Anton 
Kirsch. Tubingen: Laupp, 1905. 95 pages. M. 1.20. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION 

We have before us two books on the Reformation: one, a new edition 
of an old favorite; the other, an entirely new study of the movement. 

The first is Fisher's history of the Reformation. As is well known, 
Fisher surveys the entire revolution in all European countries. His book, in 
this latest edition, no doubt contains much which is not found in the earlier 
editions. But there is absolutely nothing to guide the reader to these 
improvements. Indeed, but for the words "New and Revised Edition" 
on the title-page, he would not think of looking for any changes; and, 
as it is, when he looks for them he has no means of finding them. He is 
obliged therefore to estimate the book precisely as he would if it were not 
said to be "new and revised." His opinion of it will necessarily be favor- 
able, for it has long held a high place, in spite of a certain timidity in deal- 
ing with controverted points, an apologetic tone, which might suggest, 
though erroneously, that the convictions of the author are wavering and 
weak. 

The other volume 10 to which we have referred is the first of two intended 
to cover the entire ground in all countries. This first volume treats exclu- 
sively of the Lutheran Reformation. The second volume, which is soon 
to appear, will treat of the Reformation in countries other than Germany, 
of the anti-pedobaptist denominations of the period, and of the Counter- 
Reformation. But will not the work, thus distributed, be out of balance, 
with an assignment of space which allows as much to Germany as to all 
other lands ? When we turn to the first volume, now before us, we find 
much to commend. The chapters which treat of the social condition of 
Germany in the sixteenth century are especially satisfactory. The dis- 
cussions of theological doctrines are often clear and strong. When the 
author works from the sources, he is able, vigorous, and stimulating; but 
when he trusts his general impressions, he is sometimes liable to error. 
On the whole, his volume is a valuable contribution to bur knowledge of 
the subject. 

Turning from the Reformation to the preparation for it, we have a good 
study" of the religious thinking of Luther from his childhood to the year 
1517. The author is here breaking fresh ground, and with excellent effect. 

9 The Reformation. By George Park Fisher. New and Revised Edition. New 
York: Scribner, 1906. xxx+525 pages. $2.50 net. 

10 A History of the Reformation. By Thomas Lindsay. I, "The Reformation 
in Germany. " New York: Scribner, 1906. xvi+ 528 pages. $2.50. 

« Le developpement de la pensie religieuse de Luther jusqu'en 1517, d'apres des 
documents inidits. Par Andre' Jundt. Paris: Fischbacher, 1906. vii+252 pages. 
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It is astonishing that so much remains to discover about Luther, who con- 
cealed nothing in his lifetime, and concerning whom thousands of persons 
have written. M. Jundt enables us to see how well Luther was equipped 
for his mission when the time came for him to enter upon it. His opinions 
had then reached the precise stage which fitted him to guide Germany in 
the first steps of her great religious revolution. Both by the conceptions 
which he had formed, and his continued adhesion to conceptions 
which he was destined soon to overpass, was he qualified for his task of 
leadership. 

From Luther to Melanchthon is but a step, and we are asked to take it in 
company of Kolde, as he brings before us a slight but interesting addition 1 * 
to our knowledge of the Augsburg Confession. Much has been done in 
recent years to illustrate the history of this creed, and every nook and 
corner of Germany has been searched for materials which could cast light 
on the process of its formation. Among the small but important contribu- 
tions to the subject is a Latin manuscript discovered in the archives of 
Nuremberg by Dr. Karl Schornbaum, and now edited and published by 
Dr. Kolde. It is the earliest sketch by Melanchthon of the Apology as 
it was slowly taking shape in his mind. The changes which were made 
before its completion are carefully set forth by the author, who accompanies 
his study of the document with a study no less minute of the external his- 
tory which led to the final and greatly improved form which it ultimately 
received. 

The second volume 13 of Lea's great work contains all the excellent 
features which were so conspicuous in the first. Four subjects are treated: 
(i) How wide was the jurisdiction of the Spanish Inquisition ? (2) What 
was its organization ? (3) Whence did it derive its financial support ? (4) 
How did it proceed in the trial for heresy ? These questions are answered 
with a carefulness of research and a fulness of detail which leave little to 
be desired. The entire work, of which two more volumes are to appear, 
promises to be one of the most satisfactory which this distinguished his- 
torian has given to us. 

As the world waited till the middle of the nineteenth century for a good 
life of Luther, though thousands of so-called lives had been written before, 
so it has waited till the beginning of the twentieth century for a good life 

11 Die dtteste Redaktion der Augsburger Konfession, mit Melanchthons Einleittmg. 
Zum erstenmal herausgegeben und geschichtlich gewiirdigt von Theodor Kolde. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 115 pages. M. 2. 

J 3 A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry Charles Lea. Vol. II. New 
York: Macmillan, 1906. xi+608 pages. $2.50 net. 
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of Karlstadt, 14 though hundreds of so-called lives had been written before. 
In both cases the advance in the character of the work has been secured by 
the careful study of letters, diaries, and other obscure sources of evidence. 
In both cases the gain has been so remarkable that the preceding biographies 
now seem to be legends, rather than narratives of sober truth. In both 
cases, also, the men who have been the subjects of investigation have been 
placed far higher in the esteem of impartial readers. 

This is notably the case with Karlstadt, about whom an atmosphere 
of peculiar odium had gathered. Almost every feature of his character 
comes forth into fair and enviable light, like an old portrait when it is 
cleansed. It is not true that in the absence of Luther he forced reforms 
in Wittenberg to which the citizens or any of the leading university pro- 
fessors were disinclined. It is not true that he was moved by the "heavenly 
prophets, " as Luther called them, to push to extremes the measures which 
he favored. It is not true that anybody in Wittenberg was greatly influenced 
by these visitors. It is not true that there was any great violence committed 
in the reformation of worship at Wittenberg under the leadership of Karl- 
stadt. It is not true that there was anything radical or dangerous in the 
books of Karlstadt which the censor condemned and destroyed. It is 
not true that Karlstadt said or did anything worthy of banishment from 
Saxony, or of any other penalty. It is not true that when he died he left 
his wife and children in abject poverty. So we might go on indefinitely 
to deny statements found in the ordinary lives of Luther and Karlstadt, 
and disproved by Barge in this admirable book. 

But the work is in no sense a defense of Karlstadt against his accusers. 
Barge dissipates ignorance, but he recognizes abuse only casually. He 
gives us simply a calm and judicial investigation, and the denials to which 
it leads, and of which we have given a few specimens, follow from a dispas- 
sionate survey of the facts. 

But, on the other hand, it is not denied that Karlstadt was inclined to go 
too far and too fast as a reformer, that he paid too little attention to the 
views of the civil authorities, or that he was too much inclined to mysticism 
and radicalism. 

All future historians of the German Reformation will be greatly indebted 
to Barge for the unwearied industry with which he has examined every scrap 
of evidence that could tell him anything about his subject, and for the 
impartial spirit in which he has written. And readers in general will be 
no less grateful for his labors. The work lacks the charm of onward- 

14 Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt. Von Hermann Barge. Leipzig: Brand- 
stetter, 1905. Two vols, xii+500 and x+632 pages. M. 10. 
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flowing narrative; but, on the other hand, it possesses the charm of logical 
discussion, of evidences weighed in just balances, of a style fairly perspicuous, 
and of an orderly arrangement of the materials. 

Franklin Johnson 
University of Chicago 



The third volume of Doumergue's elaborate work's follows the 
same method adopted in the first two volumes. It seeks to show Calvin 
in his historical setting, and this means almost the entire contemporary 
history of Calvin's time. The method, we think, is the true one, for nothing 
is more sure than that neither things nor persons can be understood apart 
from their relations. If history falls short of interpretation, it is not history 
in any worthy and dignified sense. But interpretation involves a very 
wide and complicated network of relations. 

The present volume treats of Calvin at Geneva. The work is so 
thoroughly done that at the end the reader finds that he has covered the 
whole social and religious life of the town, not only of Calvin's time, but 
much of it from early times. It treats of the archaeology, the suburbs, 
the walks, the streets, the houses, the churches, the hotels, the lower and 
the upper city. All this is done with a minuteness of detail and a skilfulness 
of combination that make a vivid portrayal of the urban life. 

The chapter on the hotels has a lively interest. There are descriptions 
of the buildings, of the appointments, of the people native and foreign who 
assemble there, of the subjects discussed, of the influences that come from 
these meetings and discussions. 

The chapter on Calvin at home brings the reader very close to the real 
life of the man. The second part of this chapter mentions his diseases. The 
list is truly appalling — sick headaches, catarrhs, pleurisy, phthisis, hemor- 
rhoids, fevers, nephritic colic, gout, renal calculus. This alone would seem 
sufficient to account for Calvin's irritability and severity, and we marvel 
as we contemplate his prodigious achievements in preaching, teaching, 
writing, and administering. 

There was, however, a genial side to his nature, for he says: "Nor is it 
anywhere forbidden to laugh, or to enjoy food, or to add new possessions 
to old and ancestral property, or to be delighted with musical harmonies, 
or to drink wine." 

The work is adorned by the reproduction of 99 old prints, autographs, 
etc., and 124 original designs by H. Armand-Delille. 

js Jean Calvin: Les hommes et les choses de son temps. Par E. Doumergue. 
Tome troisieme. Lausanne: Bridel, 1905. 722 pages. Fr. 30. 
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THE MODERN PERIOD 

Mosheim 16 came upon the stage at a critical period in the history of 
the church. Three schools with strong organizations of spiritual forces 
were in the field — Orthodoxy, Pietism, and Deism. Mosheim found much 
in each of these schools that he valued highly. He firmly held to the truth 
of the Christian religion as conceived by the Lutherans. He believed that 
the Lutheran dogmatic system had not been damaged in the least, so far 
as its leading features were concerned. But he could not go with the 
Wittenberg theologians when they claimed that the formulations of the 
sixteenth century were established forever without variableness or shadow 
of turning. With the Pietists he joined in their opposition to the hair- 
splitting distinctions that prevailed in dogmatics, but he could not go to the 
extent of eliminating the intellectual element entirely. With the German 
illumination, the English latitudinarians, and even the Deists he found 
much that harmonized very well with his own conceptions; for surely 
Christianity is a reasonable religion ; but reason that entirely eliminates 
emotion is unreason. 

With none of these schools, accordingly, could Mosheim cast in his lot. 
Yet he founded no school of his own, and the only course left is to classify 
him as a transitional historian. A comparison with Neander is instructive. 
Neander went deeper, and let the character and genius of the men of history 
iilluminate and vitalize his narrative. Mosheim did not seem to get back 
of their opinions. 

Yet we are very far from even suggesting that Mosheim was not a very 
important influence in the development of church history. His criticisms 
of the philosophical and theological schools that he opposed were telling, 
and many of them were final. 

Mosheim, while much drawn into public life, was constitutionally 
averse to such a life. He preferred the seclusion of his library and the close 
companionship of a few intimate friends. 

His wide and profound learning very firmly attached his students to 
him, and through them his influence passed into succeeding generations. 

Dr. Heussi has worked over all the material, utilized the knowledge of 
numerous friends, and given us a very interesting biography of the great 
transitional church historian of the eighteenth century. 

J. W. Moncrief 
University or Chicago 

16 Johann Lorenz Mosheim: Em Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Von Karl Heussi. Tubingen: Mohr, 1906. 237 pages. M. 6. 
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Mr. Burrage is a young scholar whose researches have been rewarded 
by the discovery of three manuscript writings of Robert Browne, the father 
of modern Congregationalism: "Browne's Letter to His Uncle," "An 
Answer to Mr. Cartwright's Letter," and "A Reproofe of Certaine Schis- 
matical Persons." These " finds " furnish conclusive proof that the modern 
claim that Browne made the church independent of the magistrate is not 
well founded. In the light of these recently recovered writings Dr. Dexter's 
classical chapter on Browne in Congregationalism needs supplementing and 
correcting at many points. This task Mr. Burrage has successfully per- 
formed in A New Year's Gift, edited and published in 1904, and in The 
True Story 0} Robert Browne 1 ? which appeared in 1906. 

Eri B. Hulbert 
The University of Chicago 

The well-known "History of the Church in Recent Times," 18 by Nip- 
pold, comes to us in a third edition. The title-page tells us that it has been 
improved, but it does not seem to have been greatly changed. Even the 
order of the volumes, faulty as it is, has been retained. Thus Vol. Ill deals 
with German church history, Vol. IV with American church history, and 
Vol. V, which we have before us, with German church history once more. 
This is especially awkward, as the reader of Vol. V is frequently referred 
back to Vol. in for the materials necessary to the understanding of a matter. 
This inconvenient arrangement should have been corrected in a third 
edition. 

Nippold calls his seven great volumes a handbook. They might very 
well be reduced in size and thus converted into a series of handbooks. The 
dedication to the fifth volume occupies forty-nine pages, and yet is entitled 
"A Word of Dedication." It might be entirely omitted without loss. 
Moreover, the style is diffuse and needs trimming down. 

Nippold seems to have in mind as his readers persons already acquainted 
with the history and needing only to be reminded of the principal facts. 
Hence he gives us, instead of a narrative, a series of reflections which the 
narrative has suggested. He seems to be more intent upon the lessons 
of the history than upon the history itself. This feature has its value. 
But the ordinary reader should have a narrative as a preparation for these 

17 The True Story of Robert Browne. By Champlin Burrage. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1906. vii+ 75 pages. 2s. 6d. 

18 Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte. Von Friederich Nippold. Dritte 
umgearbeitet Auflage. Fiinfter Band, "Geschichte der Kirche im deutschen Protes- 
tantismus des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. " Leipzig: Heinsius, 1906. 676 pages. 
M. 18. 
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philosophical disquisitions. We need a work of this kind in connection 
with the other, and if we point out its lack of interest as a mere history, 
we do not condemn it, but only characterize it for those who think of using 
it. 

Within its proper sphere, this history is important. It is full of states- 
manlike views of the past and the future. It is rich in piety. It is based on 
a wide and accurate acquaintance with the facts. It is imbued with a 
tolerant spirit, though also with strong and positive convictions. 

It has a predominant political coloring, which the American reader may 
find difficult to understand. Why should kings and princes exercise a 
deciding influence over the course of a great church? Why should the 
fall of Bismarck constitute " a tragedy of church history " ? Why should the 
premature death of Frederic, the father of the present emperor, be regarded 
by many as a release of the church from peril, and by many others as a 
mortal blow to its freedom ? Why should church history be so mixed with 
secular history as to have little standing of its own ? The separation of 
church and state, were it effected, would instantly remedy this confusion 
and give us an independent church history by giving us an independent 
church. Yet, even for the historian of an established church, Nippold 
seems to us too greatly concerned with secular events, devoting almost as 
much space to these as to the progress of the kingdom of God in its proper 
form. 

He pays too much attention also to the Roman Catholic opponents of 
the German church, and especially to the Jesuits. He has what might be 
called a morbid fear of the papacy, and attributes to it an astuteness, or 
rather a cunning, which it is far from possessing. Protestant history is 
surely not so far determined by Roman Catholic history as one might infer 
from these pages. 

One other perplexity to the American reader is the perpetual theological 
warfare within the bosom of the church, which must affect disastrously the 
spiritual life of the nation. Church union is not an unmixed blessing. 
Were the German church set free from the state and divided into three or 
four denominations, the kingdom of God might be greatly advanced by the 
change. 

But these are the judgments of foreigners. We are ready to admit 
that Nippold, being a son of the German church, is better able to judge 
of such matters than we. Let us be thankful for this immense "handbook." 
It stimulates thought on every page, even where it forgets that "the king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation, " and is not vitally interested in 
forms of civil government or in the persons of civil rulers, except in so 
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far as these may enable its citizens to "lead a quiet and peaceable life" 
and to preach the gospel unhindered by violence. 

The third edition 1 ' of Dr. Gerberding's life of Passavant succeeds its 
predecessors almost at once. The call for three editions within the short 
space of two years shows the high esteem in which both the memory of 
Passavant and this record of his career are held by the Lutheran church. 

William Alfred Passavant was the greatest man ever given to the Ameri- 
can Lutherans. Born in 1821, and living in full activity for more than 
threescore and ten years, his lot was cast in a period characterized by the 
rapid growth of his church and by heated controversies within its member- 
ship. Amid the distractions incident to the coming of millions of com- 
municants from the Old World, his church needed a wise and aggressive 
leadership, which he was raised up to supply. He possessed that peculiar 
and rare assemblage of characteristics which always mark the guide and 
governor in free and popular religious movements. He possessed the gift 
of oratory in an unusal degree, and could have made himself known as a 
great preacher, had he not been called to discharge other offices which, 
at the moment, seemed more important. He possessed also executive 
abilities of quite as high an order, and the circumstances of his time demand- 
ed that he make these the chief means of his usefulness. He possessed 
will-power of the active and aggressive kind, which kept him incessantly 
busy and impelled him to do the work of many men. He possessed ardent 
affections, which gave him a strong hold upon the majority of his helpers. 
It must be said also that, like all other great organizers and enterprisers, 
he was impatient with indolence, negligence, and incompetency, so that 
he had many critics and some enemies. His unbounded faith in the value 
of the work he was doing, and in the God who had appointed him to do it, 
enabled him to endure opposition and reproach with an equanimity which 
gave way only occasionally to outbursts of indignation. He was capable of 
the most absolute self-sacrifice; he seems never to have cared for a fixed 
salary, and during a large part of his life had none; yet he did not suffer 
want. His confidence in God led him to undertake the founding of costly 
institutions where he had no money; and yet, when the men to whom he 
applied for aid to support them failed him, others always came forward 
unexpectedly, so that they were not permitted to languish. He will be 
known hereafter chiefly as the man who brought the institution of deacon- 
esses to this country and established it so firmly in his own church that no 
one can ever doubt its value there. 

19 Life and Letters of W. A. Passavant, D.D. By G. H. Gerberding. Third 
Edition. Greenville, Pa.: Young Lutheran Co., 1906. 615 pages. 
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Dr. Gerberding has done his work in a skilful manner. He has kept 
himself in the background, and has allowed Passavant to tell his own story 
in his letters and in editorials which he contributed to the press, for he was 
the successful manager of several successive church papers. Where Dr. 
Gerberding speaks, it is 1 briefly, and for the purpose of connecting the 
statements of Passavant with one another or of giving them their proper 
historical setting. He is an admirable biographer. 

If we should criticize any feature of his work, it would be the occasional 
expressions of his impatience with the labors of denominations other than 
his own among the German and Scandinavian immigrants to this country. 
The Episcopalians meet his severest rebukes. Here are some of his epithets : 
"Do the Episcopalians know this, or are they wilful deceivers?" "The 
smooth and bland Episcopalians." "It was the intention to use these 
renegade Lutherans to entice other Lutherans into the Episcopal fold." 
But the Methodists and Baptists also receive some attentions of this kind. 
They "were also busy with their nefarious proselytizing efforts." Some- 
times all the non-Lutheran denominations laboring to supply the spiritual 
destitution of the immigrants are condemned in a lump. Passavant, we 
are assured, "understood the schemes and deceptions of these sweet- 
mouthed hypocrites. " 

Now, no one knows better than Dr. Gerberding that the Lutheran church 
in Europe saw millions of its communicants flocking to this country, and 
yet made no adequate provision for their spiritual wants. Often in the 
course of this biography he notices Lutheran communities without Lutheran 
ministers. Often he laments the wretched character of the few ministers 
who could be secured. Is it not true that the Roman Catholics have cared 
for their immigrants far better than the Lutherans have cared for theirs ? 
What would he have the other denominations do ? Would he have them 
stand idle and see these souls perish ? A church filled with life will not 
often need to defend itself from the encroachments of other churches. It 
was the deadness of the Lutheran church which led other churches to pity 
its people and to seek to impart some gift to them also. We are thankful 
that the Lutheran church is now reviving and caring for her own. That 
she is doing so is owing largely to the consecrated life of Passavant, so well 
portrayed in these pages. 

But, though we do not share the view of Dr. Gerberding touching this 
matter, we do not know that we wish him to modify greatly his somewhat 
heated language. It marks him as a true disciple of Luther, who also 
hurled epithets at his opponents without doing them much harm. If we 
must choose between this somewhat excessive denominational zeal and the 
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undenominational sentimentalism which we sometimes meet, we prefer 
the former. We appreciate the book of Dr. Gerberding for its genuine 
Lutheran cast of thought and feeling. Passavant was not a goody-goody 
Lutheran, and it is well that his biography is not a goody-goody book. We 
are thankful for it just as it is. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE JEWS 

Dr. Samter is a Jew who deprecates the present tendency of many of 
his race to accept Christian baptism. He has given the subject careful 
study, and has produced a book 20 which merits much commendation for 
its array of facts and figures, if not for its sweetness of disposition. He 
discusses first of all the reasons which led the Jewish converts to change, 
and intimates that these reasons are not worthy of respect. He then 
takes up the relation of the European governments to the move- 
ment. He considers next the activities of the missionary societies especially 
devoted to the conversion of the Jews, and grows satirical at their expense. 
Each cpnvert, he estimates, costs the societies two thousand pounds sterling. 
This brings him to the most interesting and important part of his book, 
the attempt to estimate the actual number of Jews converted during the 
nineteenth century. He quotes the estimates of various statisticians, ran- 
ging from 100,000 to 250,000. De le Roi, who has made the most careful 
investigations, has 224,000 as his estimate. No fewer than 69,400 of these 
were in Russia, where accurate records of Jewish baptisms are preserved. 
Samter sets before us a great variety of figures from individual cities and 
states, and for limited periods, leaving us to infer how great the movement 
has been in the world at large. He then takes up the subject of mixed mar- 
riages, and thinks that they might better be called mismarriages. It 
appears from the marriage returns of several of the European states that 
there are many marriages between Jews and Christians. There are few 
nobles in Spain who are not of mixed blood. A large number of the German 
nobles have married rich Jewish wives, and the names of some of these 
nobles are given. It appears from the statistics of births that these marri- 
ages do not produce as high a birth-rate as that produced by Jewish marri- 
ages. Moreover, they produce a larger proportion of still-births. The 
statistical tables which Samter has constructed are worthy of all praise for 
the labor which they must have cost him and for the light which they cast 
on the entire field of discussion. In conclusion Samter asks: "What shall 
we do ?" The Jews must do two things. First, they must learn to under- 
stand Judaism, with all its supreme excellences. Secondly, they must 
learn to understand Christianity, with its theoretical excellences and its 

'° Judentaufen im ig. Jahrhundert. Von N. Samter. Berlin: Poppelauer, 1906. 
v+156 pages. M. 2.50. 
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practical failures. Under this head he constructs an argument to show 
there is no Christianity now left in the world. And this in a chapter strongly 
urging the Jews to learn to understand Christianity. The study of Chris- 
tianity will not greatly benefit those who approach it in this spirit. Samter 
laments the falling-away from Judaism of thousands who do not become 
Christians. This movement into blank skepticism seems to have gone 
much further than the movement into the church. 

There lies before us another book on the Jewish question, in which the 
other side of it is presented. It is a sketch of Gurland," a rabbi who be- 
came a Christian minister and was the means of turning many of his people 
to our religion. Franz Delitzsch once called him "a noble soul." He 
labored in Germany, Poland, and southern Russia, preaching, conversing 
on religious subjects, and distributing the New Testament in Hebrew. 
After reading this brief biography one cannot doubt that very many Jews 
are becoming Christians from the best of motives. From Samter's cynical 
answer to the question, Why do Jews seek baptism ? one turns with relief 
to this book, in which numbers of them are exhibited as coming to Christ, 
as other persons come, for peace with God; and one renews his confidence 
in the genuineness of the work among them, so lightly and contemptuously 
regarded by many of its critics. 

THE FUTURE OF THE PAPACY 

Labanca, in his study" of the future of the Roman Catholic church, 
finds that the papacy has been developed in a three-fold manner: first, as a 
royal papacy; secondly, as a political papacy, influencing the policies of all 
nations; and, thirdly, as a religious papacy. He prophesies the future of 
all these features. He sees but little hope for the perpetuation of the first 
and the second, and concludes that the continuance of the third depends 
on the somewhat radical reformation of the church in doctrine and practice, 
so that its foes may not have just ground to mock it, and the more thought- 
ful of its adherents may not have just ground for embarrassment in its 
adherence to positions and customs no longer tenable. The book is entitled 
to respect not only for its ability, but for its source, coming as it does from a 
distinguished Roman Catholic professor, who teaches the history of Chris- 
tianity under the very windows of St. Peter's and the Vatican. 

University op Chicago Franklin Johnson 

« Rudolf Hermann Gurland. Von Joh. de le Roi. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 
70 pages. M. o. 80. 

32 Die Zukunjt des Papstlums: Historisch-kritische Studie. Von Baldassare 
Labanca. Autorisierte Uebersetzung von Maria Sell. Tubingen: Mohr, 1906. 
viii+ 128 pages. M. 1. 50. 
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The intention of the Heidelberg professor was a study of Jerome's 
life and works in two volumes. 23 The first volume appeared in 1901. The 
concluding volume with index was promised within two years. But 
accumulation of material necessitated a modification of plan. Fulness of 
treatment was abridged and the number of volumes increased to three. 
The second volume was issued in 1906. The third volume, including index, 
is making. The cuts for the volumes represent two notable crises in the 
life of Jerome, the departure frrom Rome (385) and the beginning of the 
Origenistic controversy (400), thus giving these periods: (1) life up to the 
withdrawal from Rome; (2) life from the settlement at Bethlehem until the 
appearance of the commentary on Matthew; (3) life from the beginning of 
the Origenistic controversy to the death of Jerome in 420. 

The sources of this biography are the letters, treatises, commentaries, 
and translations of Jerome, as well as references to him in the writings of 
contemporaries. Since the earliest biographies of Jerome date from the 
eighth century and are mainly legendary, they are worthless as sources. 
The letters are found to be not personal, but designed for the perusal of the 
public. As most of Jerome's correspondence and other writings was dictated, 
allowance is made for haste, ignorance, the unscrupulous character of 
copyists, premature publication, and later emendations by Jerome. The 
original text can hardly be restored. His originality and method are 
determinable from his commentaries. 

Jerome cared little for chronology. The first fixed date in his life is 
his residence at Constantinople (381). The traditional date of his birth is 
abandoned. Weight of evidence demands the fifth decade of the fourth 
century. The stay at Rome (382-85) is certain. There are three fixed 
facts for dating Jerome's works: 385, the departure from Rome; 392, the 
appearance of De viris illustribus; 410, the sack of Rome by Alaric. A 
valuable summary (I, 99-102) concludes the chapter on chronology, classi- 
fying the productions and assigning the most probable date. It is marred 
by one defect. The first heading is ambiguously entitled Briefe; 147 are 
cited; but only 116 of Jerome's are extant. The list contains letters by 
Augustine, Theophilus, and others, translations by Jerome, letters not 
even having reference to Jerome (e. g., 92). An asterisk before those not 
penned by Jerome should remedy this. 

The life of Jerome to 400 is considered in seven chapters; youth, life 
as anchoret, stay at Constantinople, residence at Rome, travels prior to 

'3 Hieronymus: Eine biographiscke Studie zur alien Kirchengeschichte. Von 
Georg Grtttzmacher. I, Leipzig, 1901, viii+298 pages, M. 6; II, Berlin, 1906, 
viii+270 pages, M. 7; III, making. 
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settlement at Bethlehem, the early years in the convent at Bethlehem, and 
renewal of friendly relations with Rome. The grouping is natural; before 
385 stress centers on the life; thereafter, on the writings. Some of the sub- 
divisions of the chapters invite further analysis to enable ready reference. 
The copious index which will be added to the forthcoming volume will in 
part remove this difficulty. The title of §31 should be revised to corre- 
spond with the subsequent discussion. 

In analyzing Jerome's productions Grtitzmacher attempts to trace his 
sources, estimate his originality, record his contribution to textual criticism 
and to the literature on the subject treated, and unravel his views. The 
commentaries rest mainly upon Origen for allegorical statements, and upon 
Hebrew tradition for historical exegesis. They add little to literature 
on the Bible. One rule of Jerome in untying knots must not be passed by: 
if there is a contradiction in the Scriptures, both statements are true, and a 
third that explains both must be assumed. In translating, Jerome sought 
to avoid slavery to the letter and also too great freedom. But in case of 
the Bible he held that the rendering must be literal because here the arrange- 
ment of words is also a mystery. The Itala text of the gospels on the basis 
of the Greek was first revised; then the Itala text of the Psalms was emended ; 
thereupon the Psalter, Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, etc., were revised 
according to Hexapla LXX; finally the Old Testament was translated from 
the Hebrew. The goal of Jerome was the authentic text of the Old Testa- 
ment. His work on the Bible is his greatest achievement. Griitzmacher's 
sanity and balance are much in evidence while weighing the value of De 
viris Ulustribus, and when calmly demonstrating Jerome's reply to Jovinian 
to be a marvel of plagiarism, sophistry, vindictiveness, and puerility. 

Grutzmacher has interpreted Jerome historically. He was the product 
of a decaying age with nerves of truth paralyzed by the current education; 
neither trustworthy nor honest; conceited, vaultingly ambitious, cunning, 
malicious, superficial, untrue to his friends. Excepting Augustine, Jerome 
was the greatest laborer of his time; incomparable as literary thief; from 
year to year he grew more sensitive, intolerant, fanatical. He was a con- 
spicuous example of instability, promising much he never attempted; 
skilful in abuse; a reveler in the obscene; unrivaled in exaggeration; glori- 
ously inconsistent. He abandoned the classics as opposed to Christianity, 
and yet taught them to others; opposed the allegorical interpretation of 
Virgil, but performed most daring feats upon the Bible; included Philo, 
Seneca, and Josephus among the Christian writers, and then dug a wide 
ditch between orthodoxy and heresy; held that no foreign language might 
be employed in etymology, and thereupon derived Caesar and Peter from 
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the Hebrew; denied the messianic interpretation of Gen. i: i and affirmed 
it of Gen. 24 : 43 ; advised others to part with their property, but retained his 
own. 

Jerome had no share in the extension of dogma. His theology was 
strongly influenced by tradition. He held that righteousness is produced 
by faith and works, that holy days are a condescension to human frailty. 
He was sure that the will is free. He did not accept the inspiration 
of the LXX and assumed that the writers of the New Testament 
quoted from memory, attaching no great importance to the mere words. 
He opposed chiliasm. It is due to Jerome that the mediaeval church made 
the expectation of the millennium a heresy. In spite of Matt. 24:36 he 
held to the omniscience of Jesus. He taught that bishops and presbyters 
were formerly identical, that the monarchical episcopate arose from schism. 
Since Noah's ark, the type of the church, contained both clean and unclean» 
the church must ever be composed of sinners and saints. Baptism cancels 
every pre-baptismal occurrence, even marriage. Consequently bishops may 
marry once after baptism. God, not the priest, pardons sin, but the Catho- 
lic church is the only authoritative interpreter of the Bible. Jerome's 
gospel was virginity. Unwedded chastity is the purpose of man. Mar- 
riage is endurable because it produces virgins. Difference between vir- 
ginity and marriage penetrates eternity. Death came through marriage. 
Life came through virginity. Children were a blessing only under the 
Old Covenant. Jesus can be reproduced anew by every virgin. The 
virgin is mother first and then bride. 

Jerome possessed an encyclopedic mind, but was not a productive 
genius. The one genuine thing about him was his enthusiasm for culture. 
He was a link between the Orient and the Occident, the greatest trans- 
mitter of the religious legacy of Greek and Hebrew antiquity to the Latin 
world. This biography is a storehouse of valuable information regarding 
the Christianity of the latter half of the fourth century; its superstitions, 
its amalgamation with heathenism, its adoration of holy places and relics, 
its fanatical hatred of the Jew, its legacy-hunting priests, its lost millennial 
hope, its ascetic tendencies, its corruption through the increase of its landed 
wealth, its central theme — the incarnation, its infinite departure from the 
Christianity of the apostles. 

The two volumes are impartial, sincere, searching, trustworthy, sane, 
and balanced. It remains to be seen whether the high level can be success- 
fully maintained in the analysis of the Origenistic controversy with which 
the concluding volume is to begin. 

Central City, Neb. Conrad H. Moehlmann 



